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Planting Seeds 


nN, that March is here, the trees and green growing things that 
have been sleeping all winter are stirring at the call of spring, and 
the birds that left us in the fall to spend the winter in the southlands 
where snow and sleet and bitter winds could not reach them are begin- 
ning to return. Many robins have already arrived; soon the catbirds, 
brown thrashers, mockingbirds, and doves will be here; and our world 
will be full of song. Farmers, too, have heard the call of spring, and 
they are preparing the soil for spring planting. 

The gardens and fields where we plant our seeds are not the only 
places for planting, and the seeds we plant there are not the only seeds 
we can plant. Each person, whether he lives in a city or on a farm, has 
a garden that he calls his mind. In this garden the soil is very rich, and 
the thought seeds planted there grow quickly and bear fruit. 

Let me tell you about a thought seed we planted many months ago 
that has borne fruit. This thought seed was that we could help keep our 
school buildings, streets, and highways neat by putting our candy and 
gum wrappers, popcorn cartoons, and pop bottles in proper containers 
or by keeping them in the car until we got home if we happened to be 
riding. When we have a thought in our mind, we talk about it, and 
someone else hears and gets the thought in his mind; and in being 
passed along to others the thought grows and grows. That is just what 
our thought about neatness must have done. Do you know what hap- 
pened? A notice in our daily paper said that one of the largest states 
in our Union has passed a law making it an illegal offense to throw 
trash out of car windows along the highway. One man who forgot and 
threw a bottle from his car window was made to help clean up the 
highway for a long distance. I am sure we shall have his help from now 
on in keeping the highways clean. 

If you were not reading WEE WisDoM when we talked about this 
thought seed, won't you join us now in helping to keep our beautiful 
America neat and clean? 


Editor. 
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NEVER knew a jonquil 
Could tell time by the clock; 
So when I saw one coming up, 
It gave me quite a shock. 


For, you see, the ground was covered 
All over with the snow; 

So I asked my mother, “Tell me, 
How can a jonquil know 


That spring is so soon coming 
And it’s time now to get up 

To feel the first soft raindrop 
Fall in a jonquil cup?” 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


My mother then explained to me 
| That even in the ground 
Old Mother Nature tells the time 
_ With every little sound. 


It isn’t just the sunshine 
And it isn’t just the rain 
That opens up the flowers 
And ripens fruit and grain. 


Old Mother Nature winds her clock 
And calls her children when 

The wintertime is passing 
And its time to wake again. 
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Russell was hurrying home from 
school, because it was the first good day for 
kites. His new one—the one he had made all by 
himself—was waiting in his bedroom closet. He 
could already feel the heavy ball of twine in his 
hand and the pull of the kite as the wind caught 
it up in the air. 

Then he saw his mother coming out to meet 
him. He paused, wondering what was so im- 
portant that she would come out in the sharp 
wind with no jacket around her shoulders. As she 
came closer, he saw that she was smiling, her 
eyes bright with excitement. 

He hurried to meet her, crying, “Hi, Mom. 
What's up?” 

She put her arm through his. ““‘Jerry——” Her 
voice sounded oddly strained. “Jerry, you always 
wanted a brother 2 

“What?” Excitement flooded through him. “A 
brother ? Sure!” 

“Well, your chance has come.’’ She searched 
his eyes briefly, her own filled with happiness. 

“Oh, boy, Mom, that’s swell. But where did 
he come from? Is he as big as I am? How old is 
he?” 


By Mildred Huff 


“He’s an orphan, and _ his 
name is Craig.” 

“An orphan? Poor guy! But 
how old is he, Mom?” 
“Craig is five; he'll be six 


in 
“Five!” 

“Yes, Craig will be six 
in 


““B-but I wanted someone for 
a pal,” Jerry stammered. “A 
bigger boy—someone near my 
age, like eleven or twelve.” 

A worried look crossed his 
mother’s face. “Wait until you 
see him, Jerry. He’s so small 
and alone.” 

Jerry bit his lower lip to keep 
back words of disappointment. 
He could see that his mother 
was thrilled. 

“He isn’t ours yet,” she went on, smiling. “We 
have this chance to get acquainted with Craig— 
then we'll see.” 

Jerry tried to smile. ‘That's swell 

“Be fair with him, Jerry.” His mother’s hand 
touched his. “Remember, he’s an orphan.” 

It was not the orphan Jerry was thinking of 
that caused a thickness to clog his throat, but he 
managed a grin for his mother as they walked 
up the path and opened the door. 


Mr. Russell rested his hand on the shoulders 
of the blonde-haired boy at his side. “Jerry,” he 
said, smiling, “we've found you a pal—his name 
is Craig.” 

Jerry's glance moved downward to the brown- 
eyed boy who was showing a toothless smile. 
“Hello, Craig,” Jerry said. “Glad to meet you.” 

Jerry——"’ The boy repeated the name slowly. 
“T like Jerry—that’s a nice name.” He kept grin- 
ning up at Jerry, showing the space where his 
two front teeth should be. 

It caused a funny, bubbly feeling inside Jerry’s 
chest, and before he knew it, he was grinning 
back. 

“Now, I want you to help Craig unpack, 
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Jerry,” Mrs. Russell instructed. “He will sleep 
in the other twin bed in your room ¥ 

Jerry’s heart sank. “You mean now?” he cried. 
“But—my kite! Can't I—can’t we go fly my kite 
first ?”” 

She shook her head. “It’s too windy out for 
Craig. He has a little cold.” 

“Oh——” Jerry looked down at Craig hope- 
lessly. The boy’s smile had faded, and his brown 
eyes were anxious. “Well,” Jerry sighed. “Come 
on, Craig; let's get to work.” 

Craig seemed to enjoy every minute of it, and 
he talked endlessly. But Jerry kept hearing the 
boys outside. Twice he had to go to the door and 
tell someone he could not fly his kite. 

That evening when Jerry and Craig were get- 
ting ready for bed, Jerry stood at the closet door 
and looked up at his kite on the shelf. Finally, 
he reached up to touch it fondly with swelling 
pride. Maybe tomorrow he could fly it. 

“What's that?’’ Craig asked from his bed. 

“Oh, just my new kite.” Jerry pushed it farther 
back on the shelf. 

“Let me see it, Jerry, please.” 

“You're too little to know about kites,” 
said, giving the kite another push. 

Craig sat straight up in bed. “I’m almost six!” 
he cried, the s’s whistling through the hole where 
his teeth were out. 


Jerry looked over at Craig, and could not help 
but grin. The little fellow wanted to be big, any- 
way. “Well, just for a minute then,” Jerry said; 
and being careful not to harm the fragile paper 
and sticks, he took the kite down from the shelf. 

Craig burst out laugh- 
ing. “It's a funny ol’ 
kite. I never saw one 
like that!” 

The muscles in Jer- 
ry’s jaw twitched, but 
he said nothing. Gent- 
ly, he placed the kite 
on Craig’s bed. Then 
he drew a deep breath. 
“There isn’t anything 
funny about this kite,” 
he pointed out. “In the 
first place, it isn’t just 
any old kite—it’s spe- 
cial. It’s a box kite. 
They're hard to fly, and 
hard to make. But I 
made this one.” 


Jerry 
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“Jerry, I made it.” 


Craig’s eyes widened. His smile was gone. 
“Oh!” 

After Jerry had put the kite back on the shelf, 
Craig spoke in a small voice. ‘You sure like it, 
don’t you?” 

Jerry waited a minute to answer. ‘“Yes—it’s 
almost like a best friend. And when I fly it, I 
know it'll be a winner!” 

After that, Craig was silent. 


Jerry said his usual prayers and asked God to 
make Craig's cold go away. Maybe, Jerry hoped, 
it would be windy again tomorrow. 

Friday went slowly for Jerry. He kept thinking 
of his kite and how anxious he was to fly it after 
school. He could not help thinking about Craig, 
either. 

That morning when his father had talked to 
him before Craig came to breakfast, he had ad- 
mitted that Craig was a regular little guy. He 
had said it was sad that he did not have any 
parents, that he was all alone. 

But didn’t someone without any children want 
him, Jerry wondered—someone who wanted a 
little boy? 

After school Jerry hurried home. He let the 
wind blow full in his face, knowing that this 
same wind that stung his eyes and reddened his 
nose would also carry his kite high into the sky. 
He hoped that Craig would be waiting on the 
steps to meet him—or in the living room, to 
watch him fly the kite. But no one was in the 
living room when he walked in, and his mother’s 
greeting came from the kitchen. He hurried on 
into his bedroom, anxious to get his kite. Foot- 
steps in the hall told 
him his mother was 
coming and he won- 
dered where Craig was 
as he opened the closet 
door. 

A cry sprang from 
his lips. He saw the 
kite, torn and broken, 
on the floor. He stared 
down at the mass of 
bright-red paper and 
splintered pieces of 
wood. His mother came 
quickly to his side and 
pulled him to her. 

“My kite, Mom.” He 
pointed to the ruins, his 
eyes blurred by tears. 
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“I know, Jerry. Now try to calm down, and 
then we'll discuss it.” 

He unclinched his fists and took a deep breath, 
not daring yet to think how it had happened. 
“Where's Craig?” he asked. 

“Your father took him to get his hair cut,” 
she said, looking away. 

“Mother,” his voice quivered, “did—did he 
do it?” 

“Now, Jerry, he didn’t mean to hurt you. He 
thought the kite meant more to you than he 
did, and if he broke the kite, you’d % 

Jerry felt himself stiffen as he asked, “Did you 
spank him?” 

“No, Jerry. He didn’t intend to be mean. 
You'll understand him better when you know 
him better—after he’s really ours. You see, Jerry, 
he hasn't had the chance to——”’ 

“After he’s ours?” Jerry gasped. ‘““You—you 
mean you still want him—after this?” 

‘My dear, you must try to understand, and to 
forgive Craig.” 

The noise of crunching gravel in the drive 
told Jerry that Craig and his father were return- 
ing. He waited, and wondered what had ever 
made him think he wanted a brother. 

Craig walked slowly into the room. His hair 
was cut short, and it made him look older some- 
how. His face was white and pinched. “I’m 
sorry, Jerry,” he said. 

Jerry found it hard to meet the boy’s eyes. 
When he did, it was 
just for a second; then 
he glanced back down 
at the kite. He had seen 
that Craig's lips were 
trembling. 

But the kite was still 
there on the floor. He 
stared down at it 
awhile longer, thinking 
of all the hours he had 
worked with it—how 
it had seemed almost 
alive. And it never even 
had the chance to fly! 

Finally, he sighed 
and looked up, know- 
ing what he must say. 
“It’s all right, Craig. It 
—it was only a kite.” 
He swallowed hard. “I 
can make another one.” 


To Do My Part 
By Rowena Cheney 


Let me be always eager, Lord, 
To do my little part— 

However humble be the task— 
With all my mind and heart, 


Rejoicing that my work will help 
His law to be fulfilled 

And through it I may grow in grace, 
As my dear Lord has willed. 


Let me be ever thankful, too, 
That in my own small way 

I help to make His kingdom come 
On earth, day after day. 


After everyone had left his room, Jerry walked 
over to the window and looked out, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets. He saw five kites 
soaring in the sky, their tails waving back and 
forth in the wind. He could hear the shouts of 
laughter from afar. Jerry’s lips tightened, but he 
kept back the tears and walked into the living 
room. 

Before Jerry left for his drum lesson Saturday 
morning, his father told him they should decide 
about Craig. It was hard to play the drum when 
his mind was so full of mixed-up things. 


At last the lesson was over, and he walked 
slowly home. When he got there, his mother 
asked him to go to the store. He expected Craig 
to go along, but when the little fellow did not 
show up, his mother said that Craig was in the 
bedroom. 

“He asked to be left alone,” she added. 

Jerry went into the hall and stared at the 
closed door. He wondered what was wrong with 
Craig. It was not like him to go off alone. But 
he had. The night before and that morning, he 
had stayed in the bedroom alone. Maybe the 
kid was sick, Jerry thought, or maybe he wasn’t 
happy there. Maybe he wanted to leave! 

Jerry started to open the door, but instead he 
turned and went to the store alone. All the way, 
he thought about Craig. He had to admit to him- 
self that he would not blame Craig if he did 
want to leave! Kicking a rock from his path, 
Jerry guiltily realized 
that he had not for- 
given Craig about the 
kite—not really. 

Now that he knew 
Craig was not happy, 
that he probably want- 
ed to leave, a strange, 
feeling came over Jerry. 
He guessed that a six- 
year-old brother—well, 
almost six anyway— 
was more company 
than he had figured. 
He thought of the oth- 
er twin bed in his room, 
thought of it empty 
without Craig. 

By the time Jerry 
reached home, he had 
made up his mind. He 
(Turn inside back cover) 
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Was Smart 


OSE loved his home town Juarez, Mexico, es- 

pecially at vacation time. Tourists from many 
parts of the world came to the city; some came 
to see the bullfights; others came to worship in 
the old mission. The streets were full of people 
—men and women in bright-colored clothes, 
boys wearing cowboy boots and plaid shirts, girls 
in flowered skirts and gay blouses. 

Black-eyed José was ten years old and stood 
as tall as his father’s shoulders, but he tried to 
appear older by using the big words that he 
learned from the tourists. He tried to be taller 
by standing—when no one was watching—on 
the tips of his bare brown toes. José wanted very 
much to be older; he wanted very much to be 
big; and he wanted someday to be rich like the 
visitors that came to Juarez in their nice, shiny 
automobiles. 

At the small parking lot where José worked, 
service was one of the first words he learned 
from the tourists. He learned quickly to pro- 
nounce it; it was soft and it rolled off his tongue 
as easily as some of the words in his own 
language. Though he had learned the word 
more than a year before, almost every day now 
he learned something new about its meaning. 
But the one thing that he had learned early was 
that service was something all visitors wanted, 
and most of them were willing to pay for it. 

An automobile with a man and a woman in 
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By Bula Hahn 


it pulled onto the lot. The driver, a big man 
wearing a Westerner’s hat, selected a space and 
slowly eased his car into it. By the time he came 
to a stop, José was on the other side, opening 
the door. 

“Why, thank you!” The woman smiled pleas- 
antly. ““That was very kind and thoughtful.” 
When José closed the door behind her, she 
reached into her purse, brought out several 
centavos (about one eighth of a cent each), and 
dropped them into José’s outstretched hand. 

He grinned, showing his white teeth. Then, 
his black eyes sparkling, he bowed and repeated 
the magic word, “Gracias (thank you).” 

The man took off his wide-brimmed hat and 
mopped his face with his handkerchief; then he 
and the woman crossed over to the street and 
were lost in the crowd. José stayed by the car. 
Never once did he leave it. From the hip pocket 
of his faded jeans he pulled a soft cloth, larger 
even than a cowboy’s bandanna. He then began 
brushing dust from the car—the hood, the 
fenders, the windows, the doors. Stepping aside, 
he squinted his eyes and shook the dust from 
the cloth. He could almost see himself in the 
shiny surface. Then he started going over the 
car again slowly. 

He was still dusting the car when the man 
and woman returned. “Good job, boy,” the man 
said in a deep, pleasant voice. He shoved his 
hand into his pocket and drew out a peso (about 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’m happy 
When I do 

What pleases You and 
Mommy too. 


twelve ard one-half cents) 
and tossed it to José. José 
dropped the dustcloth, but he 
caught the coin. “Gracias,” he 
said, grinning. 

The man backed his car, 
turned it around, and drove 
away. José watched; he was 
happy. He ran his hand down 
in his pocket and jingled the 
coins. They made a nice sound. 
Then he unbuttoned his frayed 
shirt collar, gave the waistband 
of his jeans an upward hitch, 
and strolled over to the other 
side of the lot to wait for an- 
other car. 

The parking lot where José 
went each morning during va- 
cation time to give his service 
was a small, sun-baked open 
space shut in on three sides by 
a long low cafe, a vegetable 
market, and a row of small 
adobe shops. In front of one of 
the gift shops an old dark- 
skinned man shined shoes for 
prosperous shop owners and 
tourists as they sat on the high 
seat perched on the narrow 
walk outside the adobe build- 
ing. 
The tourists that climbed up 
onto the high seat to have their 
shoes shined were mostly men. 
José wondered often if they 


did so just to keep from going 
inside the shops with the wom- 
en. For the shoes did not need 
shining really, and anyway, 
they would be dusty again be- 
fore the men could cross the lot 
and get in their cars. Strange 
people—the tourists—but very, 
very rich. 

While José waited to grow 
big and someday to be rich, he 
was glad that he could work at 
the parking lot and make 
money. His home was a flat- 
roofed two-room house. It was 
five blocks from the parking 
lot, down a narrow, dusty 
street. It had been built by 
José’s grandfather many years 
before out of sun-baked adobe 
bricks. Once it had been white, 
but the years, the rain, and the 
sun had changed it until it was 
now more the color of the sand 
and dirt on which it stood. But 
José, his father and mother, 
three sisters, and two brothers 
loved it. 

The sisters and brothers were 
all younger than José. That is 
why he went each day to the 
parking lot to give service to 
the tourists. He gave half of 
the money that he got there to 
his mother to help buy shoes 
when winter came—so many 
were needed—and the other 
half he put inside the dried 
gourd on the high shelf. 


When he had saved enough 
money, he would buy a burro— 
a good burro that the little 
brothers could ride when they 
took baskets of peppers and 
beans to sell at the market. The 
burro would need to be gentle, 
so that on Sundays the little 
sisters could ride him to the 
mission—all three at the same 
time, maybe. The little sisters 
were all younger than José and 
his brothers. Their faces were 
round and dark and their eyes 


were black. José thought they 
were very beautiful. 

There were times, though, 
when José looked longingly at 
the fancy cowboy boots that 
many visiting boys wore. But 
he could not be so selfish as to 
use his money to buy cowboy 
boots when it was a burro that 
was needed—a burro that the 
little brothers and sisters, as 
well as he could ride. No, for 
boots he would have to wait 
until he was rich. 

Even though it was still fore- 
noon, the sand at the parking 
lot was hot. A number of boys 
had come to the place. Each 
one was there to give service to 
the visitors and to collect a 
share of the tips. For the rest 
of the day it would be a mad 
scramble among the boys to see 
who could reach a car first. A 
few boys were dusting cars that 
had come in while José had 
been busy. The other boys, like 
José, sat on the sand in the 
shade of the buildings and 
waited. 

Soon two cars drove into the 
lot. José got on his feet quickly. 
He ran for the first car, but an- 
other boy beat him and had his 
hand on the door handle before 
the car came to a stop. José 
whirled and dashed for the 
other car, but a larger boy 
pushed him aside. Anger dark- 
ened José’s face; his eyes 
blazed beneath lowered lids. 
He shoved his hands deep in 
his pockets, and his fingers 
twisted and worked into tight, 
hard fists. Kicking the loose 
sand with his bare, calloused 
feet, he strode across the lot 
and leaned against the wall 
nearest the entrance. 


He had not been there long 
when a big car rolled into the 
lot. Several other boys were 
waiting, too, and each one 
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made a run for it. José stuck 
out his foot, and the boy near- 
est him fell headlong on the 
sandy ground. José wondered 
if the others had seen him trip 
the boy. He guessed not as no 
one shouted at him. But his 
heart skipped a beat. He was 
glad that the padre (the priest) 
from the mission had not 
stopped by the lot that fore- 
noon as he often did. José 
leaped over the boy on the 
ground and ran with all his 
might. His hand was on the 
door handle before any of the 
other boys reached the car. 
Grinning broadly, he opened 
the door and stood aside. 


A woman got out, hung her 
purse on her arm, and walked 
swiftly into a gift shop. The 
man left the car, walked over 
and climbed up on the high 
seat, opened a magazine, and 
started to read as the old shoe- 
shine man picked up his polish 
and brushes. José stood there 
in the lot beside the car, disap- 
pointment clouding his eyes. 
The woman did not give him 
even one centavo when he 
opened the door for her, and 
he had smiled his very best, 
too. 

But after a few minutes, he 
pulled the dustcloth from his 
pocket. He would not leave. 
Maybe when they returned and 
found that he had dusted their 
car, they would give him two 
coins. So he dusted and waited. 
He shook the cloth and dusted 
again. Surely, for such good 
work they would reward him 
with silver. 

After a while they returned. 
The woman’s face was happy, 
and the man carried several 
bundles. But they walked right 
past José without even looking 
at him. The man opened the 
car door for the woman, and 
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when she was seated inside, he 
handed her the bundles. If he 
noticed that José had dusted the 
car, he paid no attention, but 
walked around to the other 
side and took his place at the 
wheel. 

He stepped on the starter, 
and the engine purred. With 
this sound, José’s anger flared. 
His eyes blazed. With first one 
bare foot and then the other, 
he stomped the ground. His 
temper was hot—hot like the 
string of red peppers that was 
drying in the sun beside his 
mother’s door. As the car eased 
away, José yelled, “You—you 
—you no ap-pre-ci-ate.”” 

Appreciate was another big 
word José had learned from 
the visitors. And he knew some- 
how that it had something to 
do with service. But whatever 
its meaning, the man and wom- 
an drove on, paying no atten- 
tion to José and his shouting. 
And he had yelled loud enough, 
too, for them to hear. 


The old man at the shoeshine 
chair heard and looked up. 
“Maybe next time,” he said 
kindly. “Everyone does not 
pay.” 

“But they were rich,” José 
said, defending his anger as he 
remembered the nice car and 
the many bundles. He stood 
where the car had left him. He 
felt very sorry for himself. 
Maybe the next man would not 
pay for his service either—and 
the next one after that. Then 
he could not give much money 
to his mother to buy shoes, and 
not much money could he put 
in the dried gourd on the high 
shelf to buy a burro. 

Where he stood, the ground 
was littered with papers—news- 
sheets, crumpled torn; 
small cardboard lunch boxes 
that had been torn open hur- 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, for every 
Girl and boy, 

I say a prayer 

For peace and joy. 


riedly; paper bags stained with 
overripe fruit. José kicked 
idly through the litter. His 
foot struck something hard—a 
bundle. He had not noticed it 
sooner because it was wrapped 
in a faded newspaper. But it 
was wound with a string, and 
the string was knotted. 

José’s eyes brightened. The 
bundle was lying right where 
the car had stood—the car 
whose driver had not paid. The 
man must have dropped it or 
knocked it out of the car when 
he got in to leave. ‘“Good,’’ José 
thought, “I’m glad he lost it.” 
He started to untie the string, 
his fingers struggling with the 
knot. The padre at the mission 
had told the boys, “Do not 
touch that which is not yours.” 
And it seemed to José as he 
stood there holding the bundle 
that the padre was looking 
right over his shoulder. 

“But I found it,” José argued 
aloud. 

“Did you say something to 
me?” the old man at the shoe- 
shine chair asked. 

“No.” José shook his head. 
“No.” Then quickly he ran 
over to the high seat and 


slipped the bundle underneath. 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Olive Rambo Cook 


Copyright 1955 by Olive Rambo Cook 


What the Story Told Before 


It was a happy little group that attended Coon 
Holler, a little one-room country school in north Mis- 
souri; but a note of sadness crept in when Mrs. Stevens, 
their teacher, told them that the school board had de- 
cided to sell Coon Holler (also Jacksnipe School) to 
the highest bidder and take the pupils to the new 
consolidated school at Spring Valley. 

The children were shocked speechless, for Coon 
Holler was more than a school building to them. It 
was a very real part of each pupil’s life, and they 
felt that they could not give it up. They decided to 
try to save it for a community house by giving a pro- 
gram and a bazaar. The boys and girls of Coon Holler 
began to work as they had never worked before. 

Because of bad weather, only a few people came 
to the program, and the amount of money made was 
not half what the children had hoped for. Some of 
the children were in tears, and they wondered if they 
could still make enough to save Coon Holler or if they 
should just give up. They decided to renew their ef- 
forts. 

Vilasta had a wonderful idea for making money— 
a Coon Holler Friendship Quilt. That created a new 
interest, and everyone worked for the success of the 
bazaar. Families brought boxes and baskets filled with 
items to be sold. After the bazaar, the children felt 
they had saved Coon Holler until Grandpappy men- 
tioned that someone might come to the auction and 
bid against them. 

At once, the room seemed gray and cheerless, and 
Coon Holler moved a little closer together. What 
would they do now? 
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Coon Holley 


Part Four 


A SOFT snow had fallen during the night, 
turning the world into a shining whiteness. 
Tracks of birds and animals made a map of the 
lake road, but Jo Ann and Kenneth were too 
rushed to look at them, for it was the last day of 
school at Coon Holler. Tomorrow was the day 
of the auction, and after that began the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Footprints across the meadow told them the 
Willicks children had already gone. In fact, 
everyone had come early, and there was much 
talk and excitement about tomorrow. Would 
there be enough money to buy Coon Holler? 
Would there be strangers to bid on the building, 
as Grandpappy feared? Would someone haul it 
away? And underneath all the talk was a sad- 
ness, a feeling of homesickness that would not 
go away. 

At last, Mrs. Stevens rang the bell. Jo Ann 
thought she had never looked so pretty. She was 
wearing a blue dress that matched her eyes, with 
a bunch of holly pinned on her shoulder. 

“We are to pack the library books and maga- 
zines this morning and clean out the desks. Take 
your own books with you. You will use them at 
Spring Valley. Later, Mr. Willicks is coming 
with his truck to move the record player, the pic- 
ture, the flag, and other things that are not the 
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property of the school; he will keep them at his 
house until we know whether Coon Holler stays 
or goes.” 

Mrs. Stevens sighed and looked around the 
room as if she were trying to adjust her mind 
to the possibility of Coon Holler’s being sold to 
strangers. 

“After lunch I'll give out the grade cards; 
then we'll have some music and fun and a little 
Christmas treat that I brought for you.” 

Callie and Jo Ann began sorting books. “What 
will we ever do without Mrs. Stevens?” Callie 
whispered, and Jo Ann shook her head, her heart 
too full for words. 

Josef and Vlasta worked at cleaning out their 
desk, but there was no smile on their faces. Jo 
Ann knew that losing Mrs. Stevens was far 
worse to them than losing Coon Holler. To them, 
their teacher was a big part of America. She had 
translated Josef’s thoughts and little tunes into 
lovely music; she had made it possible for Vlasta 
to gain a year of school by teaching her all dur- 
ing vacation; she had smoothed their path with 
love and understanding. They felt secure with 
her. Now, all that was being taken away. 

“But there are the rest of us,” Jo Ann thought 
loyally. ““There isn’t a person in Coon Holler 
that wouldn't help them.” 

By noon the packing was finished, and Coon 
Holler looked bare and forsaken. Half-eaten 
lunches were put back in their boxes, and a 
friendly little chickadee peeked in through the 
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window to see why his daily crumbs had been 
forgotten. 

When everyone was quiet, Mrs. Stevens picked 
up the little stack of grade cards. “I’m very, 
very proud of you,” she said with a tender, loving 
smile. “You've never made better grades. Daniel 
was right. You won't shame me! You'll be an 
honor to Spring Valley. And I feel honored to 
have been your teacher—and your friend. If you 
ever need help, come to me. I won't be far away 
—just up the road a little way.” She hesitated 
for a minute, her blue eyes thoughtful. 

Jo Ann looked through a blur of tears, and 
Vlasta put her head down on her desk. Bama 
sobbed out loud, and Bill looked grim. 

Mrs. Stevens lifted her chin and smiled. “Now 
we're not going to be sad this last day—after all 
the fun we've had together. Let’s get busy and 
do something that will be good to remember.” 
She reached under her desk and brought out two 
hidden baskets. “You boys snap on the switch 
and be sure the window candles are all lighted. 
The girls will fix the table. We're going to have 
a real party.” 

Like magic, the lonely room was transformed. 
A red cloth was put on the library table; a gay 
little gumdrop tree stood in the center, with red 
candles at each end. But the biggest surprise of 
all was a freezer of homemade ice cream that had 
been hidden under a bush outside early that 
morning by Mr. Stevens. There were popcorn 
balls and sacks of candy and nuts and, as always, 
an exchange of gifts—with a nice gift 
for Mrs. Stevens. 

Jo Ann played Christmas carols, and 
for a little while, Coon Holler laughed 
and sang in the candlelight, and to- 
morrow seemed far away. 


Later, across the meadow the Wil- 
lickses and the Brices trudged along 
the snowy path. When they parted at 
the lake road, Jo Ann and Kenneth 
stood for a lonely moment and watched 
their friends walk away; then they, too, 
turned toward home. That evening 
after supper when they sat around the 
cheery open fire, Jo Ann could not push 
aside the feeling of defeat and empti- 
ness. At last she went to bed—a 
troubled prayer on her lips. 


The next day was cloudy, with flur- 
ries of snow blown by a cold, raw 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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PRING was on the way, but the world looked 
wintry as Bob hurried home from school. 
That morning when he woke, the trees had been 
like brown glass in their shining tubes of ice. 
The ice was gone now, and they looked harsh 
and bare as the cold air rushed through their 
branches. 

Bob lowered his head against the wind and 
broke into a run. He was worried about two 
screech owls he had found in their nest. For 
three years he had watched them raise families 
in that same sycamore tree. He wished he had 
not told his nature study class about them. Then 
he would not have to worry about Teddy Ma- 
lone. The things he had told the class about 
the way owls keep pests out of farmers’ fields 
and buildings should have made anyone know 
that owls are not enemies, but friends; but Teddy 
had kept watching him all afternoon. At recess, 
he had said teasingly, “I don’t like owls. I’m 
going to take a look at yours.” 

The way he had grinned had made Bob un- 
easy. If it had not been his turn to clean the 
blackboards and dust the erasers, he would have 
left school promptly at four o'clock, so that he 
could guard the little owls. Teddy usually 
dawdled on the grounds, talking; but tonight he 
had disappeared like magic! 

Bob took a short cut through the woods, and 
just as he suspected, he saw Teddy going to the 
screech owls’ nest in the big sycamore. Teddy 
knew better than to bother nesting birds, but 
that would not stop him if he decided to meddle. 

Beb whistled shrilly, and Teddy turned. He 
waved his arm and grinned his quick, easy grin. 
He stopped walking and waited till Bob caught 
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The Great 


Ow! 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


up with him. Then he pointed at the 
hole in the sycamore. 

“T'm going to see their eggs,” he said. 

“T told you it’s too early for screech 
owls to lay,” Bob protested. ““Miss Mor- 
gan read us that from the National Geographic 
Book of Birds and that other book called Our 
Amazing Birds. The great horned owl lays in 
weather like this, but it has to be warmer for 
screech owls.” 

“Tl take a look anyway,” said Teddy. 

“If you meddle, you'll frighten them away,” 
Bob argued. 

To Bob, the screech owls were not only his 
friends and helpers about the farm; they were an 
interesting part of his life. Last year he used his 
father's field glasses to study them from a dis- 
tance; and when he saw that there were five 
white eggs in the nest, he counted twenty-six 
days before the eggs began to hatch. The little 
owlets were covered with white down. They had 
big heads and thin necks, and a week passed be- 
fore their eyes opened. Each day he watched the 
parents feed them. Their first feathers were gray, 
barred like Plymouth Rock chickens; but when 
they were ten weeks old and came out of the 
hole to sit, still and round-eyed, in a row on a 
limb, Bob saw that only one was gray. The others 
had turned red or brown. 

Though the young ones flew away, the parents 
stayed around the place all winter. Sometimes he 
found them in the barn, sitting on a rafter where 
they were safe from the cold and the snow. Some- 
times on mild, sunny days, he found them sitting 
in a tree, close to the trunk and hardly visible 
against its dark brown. Last week they were back 
in their old nest, telling him spring was really 
on the way and soon another family of young 
ow!s would be in the hollow tree. But now, 
Teddy was going to frighten them away! 

“What do you want to spoil things for?” Bob 
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demanded. “My father and our neighbors don't 
want you to chase owls away.” 

“Pshaw!” said Teddy playfully. “You meddled 
with them plenty, and they didn’t fly away. Be- 
sides, screechies aren’t big enough to do anyone 
any good.” 

“T didn’t meddle,’ Bob corrected him. ‘I never 
touched one of them. But if it’s size you want, 
I'll show you something.” 

“What?” bargained Teddy. 

Bob felt desperate. He had to do something, 
or the little screech owls would have no privacy 
or safety, and they would leave the old nest. 

“A great horned owl is a lot bigger,” he said. 
“T'll show you one of their nests. They can take 
care of themselves.” 

“What do you mean—take care of them- 
selves?” Teddy asked. 

“These little screech 
owls do a lot of good 
and no harm,” Bob de- 
clared. “The horned 
fellows are different. 
Sometimes if they're 
hungry, they'll get after 
chickens; and they do 
about as much harm as 
good. So if you want a 
scrap, pick on them. Or 
are you afraid?” 

“Me! Afraid of a 
silly old owl!” Teddy 
scoffed. “Why, I can 
grab both these fellows 
and shove them in a 
cage and not get a 
scratch.” 

“Maybe,” Bob con- 
ceded. “But you can’t 
treat a horned owl like that. They're different.” 

“It’s just another bird,” Teddy said with a 
shrug. “But I'll forget your screechies if the 
horned fellows are good.” 

“It’s a deal!” said Bob. 


He hoped that Teddy would find the great 
horned owls interesting enough to make him for- 
get the others, but he doubted it. Teddy was al- 
ways poking into things, but he never stayed 
with any one thing long enough to understand 
it. His curiosity never taught him anything; it 
just worried others. 

Bob led the way toward a rim of low cliffs 
along the highway. Some great horned owls 
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choose old hawks’ or crows’ nests in hollow 
trees, but this pair had found a pocket in the 
ledge that was almost surrounded by rock. 

“I saw two eggs in their nest the other day,” 
Bob said. 

“Is that what they call a clutch?” Teddy asked. 

Bob smiled. “If you'd listened today, you'd 
know it’s usually three.” 

“I'd rather do my nature studying out here,” 
Teddy said grandly. ‘Out here it means some- 
thing.” 

“Try to be scientific,” Bob advised him. ‘Read 
some books on birds. Then see if you can find 
out something new. If you just poke around 
them, you’ll make them fly away; then you won't 
get a chance to learn anything.” 

Teddy shrugged. “Let's climb up there and 
look around,” he said. 

“You can,” said Bob. 
“But I usually climb 
that tree in front of the 
cliff. With field glasses, 
I can see everything the 
birds do, and I don’t 
bother them.” 

“T want to get close,” 
Teddy said, ‘so I can 
see if they’re as scrappy 
as you say.” 

Bob watched him 
climb. As Teddy got 
closer, the big bird in 
front began to fluff 
himself and __ protest. 
The crescent of tufted 
feathers that looped 


Teddy missed his footing above his eyes and 


and fell. stood in horns on either 
side of his head seemed 
to bristle. As Teddy got closer, both birds be- 
gan to click their beaks at him and to make short 


hooting sounds. Teddy climbed more slowly. 

“I can see almost everything,” he said sud- 
denly, “so I guess I won’t go any higher this 
time. But they don’t put up much of a fight.” 

He dropped to the ground, landing on all 
fours. 

“Funny old birds,” he muttered as he rose 
and dusted his hands together. “They've got to 
do a lot better, or I'll pull their nest down. And 
the little screechies’, too!” 

Bob’s heart sank. Teddy was not forgetting 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


and Squeaky Help 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1955 by Georgia Tucker Smith eCan OUSE 
sc AKE up this minute,” said wee Mother Mouse. 3 
“Wake up; it’s springtime; it’s time to clean house. 
I want you to help me; if you'll do your part, 
You'll find it makes home still more dear to your heart. 
Get some paper and rags; we'll make a new nest; 
We'll all work together; then all take a rest.” 
Then she added, “You'll have a much happier day 
If you work while you work and play while you play.” 
Peeky went first; Squeaky followed behind— 
Each eager to look and see what he could find. 
“Wait for me, Peeky,” squeaked Squeaky. “Don’t run; 
When we do things together, we have much more fun.” 
But Peeky kept running with all of his might, 
And in no time at all, he was clear out of sight. 
“Oh, dear,’’ said Squeaky, “if he acts like that, 
The first thing he knows, he'll run into that cat.” 
Squeaky nosed all about in the big storage room, 
Sniffed gay Christmas wrappings, climbed up an old broom, 
Circled a basket—then stopped in his tracks. 
“There's a ball of red string right between those two sacks; 
I'll take home some string; it will make a nice bed; 
It’s soft, and it’s pretty, and Mother likes red. 
It has a hole in it; it’s not a real ball; 
I'll climb up on top of it; hope I don’t fall.” 
As he hurried toward it, it started to roll, 
And he saw Peeky’s eyes peeking out of the hole. 
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“T got here first,” Peeky said. “This is mine; 

Go on and look for your own ball of twine.” 

“There’s enough here for both of us. Look,”’ Squeaky said; 
“Mixed with paper and rags, it will make a nice bed. 
EEK—here comes the cat; let me in,” Squeaky cried. 

He tried to crawl in. “Hurry, I've got to hide.” 

“Go away,” Peeky said; ‘‘there is just room for me, 

And I'm going to stay here where the old cat can’t see. 
“T’'m not going to argue or say one more thing,” 

Thought Squeaky; “I'll just get a hold on this string 

And run for the mouse hole as fast as I can.” 

With the string in his mouth, Squeaky ran and he ran. 

And Peeky, inside, was too dizzy to think. 

He closed his two shining eyes with a blink 

As the ball rolled and bounced on the hard attic floor 

Till Peeky thought, “Squeaky, I can’t stand any more.” 
And the red ball grew smaller with each bounce and each roll, 
Unwinding as Squeaky whizz-zizzed toward the hole. 


And Squeaky stayed so far ahead of the ball 
It seemed the old cat couldn’t see him at all. 


When he reached the mouse hole, there was still time to spare. 


But all of a sudden, the ball wasn’t there! 
He had unwound it, and there Peeky sat 


With no ball around him, two jumps from the cat. 


Peeky was dazed, and the cat so surprised 
She just sat there, winking and blinking her eyes. 


py 


But in no time at all, Peeky saw a good chance 

To run for his hole; so with one backward glance, 

He turned and ran homeward as fast as he could, 

Dived into the mouse hole; and there Squeaky stood, 

The string all about him—all twisted and red. 

“Why did you come home so early ?” he said 

To Peeky, who still was too frightened to speak 

Till finally he swallowed and said with a squeak, 

“I came home because there was no place to hide.” 

“The ball,” Squeaky said, “you were safe there, 
inside.” 

“I thought so,” said Peeky, “‘but believe it or not, 

All of a sudden—KER-ZIP—you know what? 

The ball disappeared, and the hole was gone, too; 

And I couldn't see hide nor hair of you. 

All that was left was just me and that cat. 

She stopped in surprise, and SWISH—quicker'n scat 

I hurried straight home. I'll build a nice nest 

With all of this string while you take a good rest. 

I'm sorry I left you outside of that ball, 

But I guess you were safer out there, after all. 

I know a string ball can both roll and unroll, 

But I can’t figure out what became of that hole.” 
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Jesus Teaches Forgiveness 
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By Belle Eddington 


ESUS’ doctrine is a doctrine of love. He taught 

love at all times and to all people. God's 
love for man; man’s love for God; and man’s 
love for man. Next to love, Jesus talked of and 
taught the value of forgiveness. Love and for- 
giveness go hand in hand. We cannot truly feel 
and know one without the other. 

One time Jesus and His disciples, after a stay 
in Capernaum, went to a small city called Nain. 
Capernaum was a seaside city, but Nain was an 
inland city. The fame of Jesus’ teaching and 
His many healings had spread through all the 
country round about. Many people in Nain glori- 
fied God. Some said, ‘A great prophet is arisen 
among us: and, God has visited his people.” 

The people may have heard Jesus with kind- 
ness and belief, but the lawyers and the Phari- 
sees resented the things Jesus said and taught. 
These men were noted for their strict following 
of all laws and forms of Temple worship. One 
of the Pharisees named Simon wished to talk 
with Jesus—probably to find fault—so he in- 
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vited Him to come to his house and eat. Simon 
did not believe in Jesus and did not give Him the 
customary kiss of welcome or show Him the 
courtesy due a guest. 

In that land and at that time, the people wore 
sandals that covered only the soles of their feet. 
And it was the custom when entering a house, 
after having walked on the dusty roads and 
streets, to remove the sandals and wash the feet. 
Simon brought no water with whic Jesus could 
wash His feet before going to the table. Simon 
may have thought that he had “lowered his dig- 
nity” enough when he invited the “‘strolling 
preacher” into his house to eat—so, he felt no 
need for further hospitality. 

When eating, the people did not sit in chairs 
around the table as we do. Instead, they reclined 
on couches with their heads near the table and 
their feet away from it. In this manner, Simon, 
a few other guests, and Jesus reclined on the 
couches. A woman came into the room, carrying 
a beautiful alabaster box filled with rich oint- 
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ment. She went around and knelt at the end of 
the couch on which jesus rested. The woman, a 
sinner, wept bitterly. With her tears she washed 
Jesus’ feet, and with her hair she dried them. 
Then she kissed His feet and anointed them with 
the ointment. 

Simon watched the woman and thought, “If 
Jesus is a true prophet, as many think, He'll 
know how wicked the woman is and will not al- 
low her to touch Him.” 

Jesus, knowing the Pharisee’s thoughts, said, 
“Simon, I have something to say unto you.” 

Simon answered, ‘Master, say on.” 

“There was a certain creditor who had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, and 
the other fifty. And when they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both (canceled 
their debts). Tell me therefore, which of them 
will love him most?” 

Simon answered, “I suppose that he, to whom 
he forgave most.” 

Jesus told him, ‘‘Thou hast rightly judged.” 

Then He said to Simon, “Seest thou this wom- 
an? I entered into thine house, thou gavest me 
no water for my feet: but she hath washed my 
feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs 
of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss (It was 
customary in those days to welcome guests by 
kissing them.) : but this woman since the time | 
came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint: but this 
woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. 
Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she loved much: but to 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” 

Jesus then told the woman, “Thy sins are for- 
given.” 

At another time, when Jesus was teaching and 
explaining His doctrine of love and forgiveness 
to His disciples, He told them, ‘Moreover thy 
brother shall trespass against thee (Jesus taught 
that all men are brothers), go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone (carrying for- 
giveness in your heart): if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. 

“But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
the church.” (By the church, Jesus may have 
meant a small gathering.) Later Jesus said, ‘For 
where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
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Peter asked Jesus, ‘How oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times ?”” 

Jesus answered him, saying, “I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy times 
seven.” 

Then as was often Jesus’ custom when He ~ 
wanted to explain some great truth, He told a 
parable: A certain king checked over the list of 
his servants who owed him money, and he found 
that one servant owed him ten thousand talents. 
(Some estimate today that the sum would be 
something like ten million dollars.) The servant 
was brought before the king, and the king de- 
manded that the debt be paid. 


The servant could not pay the debt. The king 
then commanded that the servant, his wife, and 
his children be sold as slaves. The money col- 
lected in this way would go to pay the debt. 

The servant fell to his knees before the king 
and worshiped him. He begged the king to have 
patience and to give him more time, and he 
promised he would pay all. The king’s heart was 
softened; he forgave the servant fully. The 
servant was turned loose, and the debt was 
canceled. 

Then the servant went out and found one of 
his fellow servants who owed him one hundred 
pence (a very small sum). He took the man by 
the throat and demanded that he pay the debt 
immediately. The fellow servant fell down at his 
feet and begged him, saying, “Have patience. 
Give me more time, and I will pay you all I 
owe. 

But the first servant would not wait. He had 
his fellow servant cast into prison until he should 
pay the debt. When other servants heard what 
had been done, they told the king. The king had 
the first servant brought to him. “‘O thou wicked 
servant,” the king said. ‘I forgave thee all thy 
debt. Should not thou also have had mercy on 
thy fellow servant, even as I had pity on thee?” 
Then the king ordered the servant to be held 
until he payed all that he owed. 

Jesus ended the parable by saying, ‘‘So like- 
wise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, 
if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses.”’ 

Jesus taught that as we forgive so may we ex- 
pect forgiveness. And today we are reminded of 
that great truth every time we repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer and say, ‘Forgive us our debts, as we also 
have forgiven our debtors.” 
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OMETIMES if Father doesn’t care, 
We climb on old Kate’s back and ride; 
We cling together tightly there, 
Four legs stuck out on either side. 


Kate’s feet are big and hard and round, 
And if we give her flank a pop, 

She hurries, and they hit the ground— 
Clip-clop, clip-clop, clip-clop, clip-clop. 


We bounce and jolt and squeal and laugh, 
But old Kate doesn’t seem to care. 
Sometimes we look down at the calf 
And make believe that he’s a bear! 
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By Ruth Shelton 


When Kate goes downhill, we slide up! 
When she goes uphill, we slide back! 

And once, when she shied at the pup, : 
We slid clear off—alas, alack! 


A gentler horse we couldn’t find, 
And better fun we couldn’t buy— 
George up in front, Ross on behind, 
And in the middle, Rose and I! 
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The House of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 11) 


wind. Long before time for the 
auction to begin, every pupil of 
Coon Holler and his family 
were there. Jacksnipe pupils 
were there, too, and others 
came until the room was 
crowded. The long table from 
the library corner was moved 
to the front of the room, and 
the board members sat there. 

Everyone in school had voted 
to have Bill do the bidding, and 
now he sat on the front seat, 
white and determined, with 
Grandpappy beside him and all 
the others close around. Jo Ann 
sat between Callie and Vlasta; 
her hands were cold and 
clammy and her heart was 
pounding. 

Finally, the president of the 
board stood up, and the crowd 
quieted. It was two o'clock. 

“It is now time to begin,” 
the president said, “and we'll 
get right down to business. As 
you know, due to the consolida- 
tion of the school districts, we 
are here to sell two school 
buildings: Coon Holler, where 
we are now holding this sale, 
and the one known as Jack- 
snipe, three miles west of here. 
In both cases, the land goes 
with the building as long as it 
is to be used for school or com- 
munity purposes; otherwise, it 
reverts to the original tract. Mr. 
Mason is our auctioneer. Mr. 
Mason.” 

“Good afternoon, folks,” 
Mr. Mason said in a quick, 
friendly voice. ‘Glad to see so 
many here to bid on these 
buildings. We'll take Coon 
Holler first. It is the oldest, 
built of solid walnut, and in 
good condition—straight and 
true as the day it was built. 
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Make someone a good little 
home, or it could be torn down 
for the lumber. Now let’s get 
going. What am I bid? Who'll 
say a thousand dollars to start 
the ball rolling?” 

Jo Ann was shocked. A thou- 
sand dollars! Why, they didn’t 
have a chance! 


Then Bill said clearly and 
firmly, ‘Fifty dollars.” 

“One hundred,” came from 
the back of the room. Heads 
turned to stare at the well- 
dressed stranger. Grandpappy’s 
lean shoulders stiffened, and 
Coon Holler almost stopped 
breathing. 


“One hundred and twenty- 
five,” Bill said. 

“Two hundred.” The stranger 
bid crisply. 

“Two hundred twenty-five,” 
Bill said. 

Jo Ann felt a terrible hope- 
lessness as she heard the 
stranger say, “Three hundred.” 
Would he never, never stop? 

The auctioneer turned to 
Bill. “Will you bid three 
twenty-five?” 

Bill nodded. 

“Three fifty,” the stranger 
said evenly. 

“Do I hear four hundred?” 
the auctioneer looked at Bill. 

“Three hundred seventy-five,” 
Bill said after a moment. 

“Four hundred!” The strang- 
er's face was red, and he 
clipped off the words. 

Bill hesitated and looked at 
the floor. Jo Ann held back a 
sob. Their money was almost 
gone! Coon Holler was lost! 

“Do I hear a bid for four 
twenty-five?” The auctioneer 
smiled and looked at Bill. 

“T bid four hundred and— 
five dollars,” Bill said carefully. 

“Now will you say four 
twenty-five?” The auctioneer 
turned to the stranger. 


But the stranger smiled rue- 
fully and shook his head. “I 
wanted this building for the 
walnut lumber, but I can’t pay 
another cent and tear down the 
building and truck it a hundred 
miles and make any money. I’m 
through.” 

“I’m bid four hundred and 
five dollars for Coon Holler. 
Who'll make it four ten? four- 
ten four ten four—ten?” 

There was not a whisper of 
sound as they waited. 

“Then it’s going ONCE, go- 
ing TWICE—and it’s SOLD 
TO——”" He stopped and 
looked questioningly at Bill. 

“To the pupils of Coon Hol- 
ler,’ Bill stammered. 

“Sold to the pupils of Coon 
Holler School for four hundred 
and five dollars!” 

Coon Holler went wild. Jo 
Ann grabbed Vlasta and Callie 
and hugged them so tight they 
sputtered. “We got it! We got 
it! We got it! We saved Coon 
Holler!” The stranger, edging 
his way toward the door, 
stopped to congratulate them. 

“And we have enough money 
left to maybe buy the other 
one if we want it and it goes 
cheap,” Bama said happily. 

Jo Ann stared at Bama for 
an instant and then called 
everybody into a huddle. “Lis- 
ten, quick, everybody! Bama’s 
right. Let’s bid on Jacksnipe. It 
could be moved over here and 
nailed onto Coon Holler! And 
we could have a big community 
house. What do you say?” 

For a minute everyone was 
stunned. Then they burst out, 
“Yes, we say yes!” 

“Then bid, Bill. Bid until 
the money's gone,” Jo Ann said. 

Mrs. Stevens opened her 
mouth, and then shut it, too 
dazed to protest. But Grand- 
pappy rared back, like a war- 
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rior ready for combat. 

The auctioneer pounded for 
silence. 

“We are now taking bids for 
Jacksnipe—a newer building 
than this one, same dimensions, 
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in fair condition, built of pine 
and oak, and a good buy for 
anyone. What am I bid for 
Jacksnipe ?”’ 

“Tweny-five dollars,” a voice 
boomed behind them. 


“It’s Mr. Brunswick,” Daniel 
whispered to Jo Ann. ‘He lives 
over by Jacksnipe. Said he was 
going to use it for a chicken 
house.” 

“A chicken house!” Jo Ann 
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was indignant. Then she heard 
Bill say, “Thirty dollars!” 

Mr. Brunswick stared at Bill 
in astonishment, and a ripple 
of surprise ran over the room. 
Mrs. Brunswick pulled on her 
husband's sleeve and whispered 
something to him. For a minute 
he frowned stubbornly, but she 
kept whispering, and he finally 
seemed to agree with her. 

“Thirty dollars, I’m _ bid. 
Who'll make it fifty? Folks, it’s 
almost as good a building as 
Coon Holler. Then’ who'll 
make it thirty-five? Thirrrrrrrrr- 
tyfiiiiiiiive?” But Mr. Bruns- 
wick looked at the auctioneer 
and shook his head. There was 
no other bid. The auctioneer 
leaned over and conferred with 
the board members. 


Coon Holler sat as if frozen, 
and Grandpappy was as tense 
as one of his own fiddlestrings. 
Bill never moved. The whole 
room waited, breathless. 


The auctioneer straightened 
up and looked at the crowd. 
“The board says Jacksnipe must 
be sold to the highest bidder, as 
advertised. I now have a bid of 
thirty dollars. Thirty dollars, 
I'm bid. Folks, you couldn’t buy 
the windows for thirty dollars! 
Who'll make it thirty-five? 

Not a breath. 

“Then it’s going once, going 
twice—and it’s sold for thirty 
dollars to the boys and girls of 
Coon Holler!” 

The roof shook with the 
clapping, and someone yelled, 
“Speech! Speech! We want to 
know. what you are going to do 
with two schoolhouses!” 

Mrs. Stevens got to her feet, 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
shining. “We want to thank 
everyone who had a part in this 
—the parents and friends who 
helped us earn the money and 
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Mr. Brunswick, who so kindly 
stopped bidding. But I'm going 
to have Jo Ann Brice tell you 
what we plan to do. Jo Ann.” 

Jo Ann felt as if she were 
hinged in the middle and might 
fold up at any minute. “But I 
can't 

“You can too,” Callie urged. 
“Talk for all of us.” 

Jo Ann got to her feet 
shakily. She saw her mother 
with Grandpa and Grandma 
Brice, the Kolars, the Tuckers, 
the Willickses—waiting. 

“You want to know—what 
we plan to do—with two 
schoolhouses.” Jo Ann tried to 
smile, but her face felt queer 
and stiff. haven't had time 
to make any plans—it hap- 
pened so fast. But we thought 
Jacksnipe could be moved over 
here—and nailed onto Coon 
Holler, and we could have a 
really big, fine community 
house—with room for every- 
body. Didn’t we?” 


Jo Ann turned and motioned 
for the others to stand up with 
her. They whispered to Grand- 
pappy and Mrs. Stevens to 
stand too, and in a minute 
everyone in the room was 
standing, clapping. It was just 
plain wonderful. 


Then the president of the 
board rapped for order. 

“Mr. President, what I want 
to know is,’ Mr. Brunswick 
spoke up, “how do these kids 
figure on getting Jacksnipe 
moved over here? It'll take a 
regular house-moving rig to 
haul that house on the high- 
way, and to hire one of those 
things costs several hundred 
dollars.” 

Coon Holler boys and girls 
stared at each other in shocked 
dismay. They could never pay 
that. 


(To be concluded) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Pecan Puff Cookies (makes 3 to 4 dozen) 


cup shortening 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


14 cup powdered sugar 
1 cup sifted flour 
1 cup finely chopped pecans 


” OTHER gave me her recipe for pecan puff cookies for us 
to try,” Anne said as she hung her coat and hat in the 
back hall. 

“Your mom made those for us the last time I was at your 
house, Anne,” Susan said as she scanned the recipe card. “They're 
really good!” 

“Indeed they are!” Mrs. White agreed. ‘And fun to make, 
too!” 

“I’ve never eaten any pecan puff cookies,” Larry commented. 
“But after such a build-up, I’m sure eager to try “em!” 

“We need a mixing bowl and spoon, measuring cups, measur- 
ing spoons, a nut chopper, a flour sifter, a greased cooky sheet, and 
waxed paper,” Anne said. “First, we light the oven and heat it 
to 350 degrees. Then we measure carefully the shortening, salt, 
and vanilla into the mixing bowl. Gradually add the powdered 
sugar, creaming the mixture as you add it. We cream it by pressing 
it against the bowl with the back of the spoon until it is smooth 
and creamy. Sift one cup of flour into the bowl and stir.” 

“I’ve chopped the nuts, Mrs. White,” Larry said. 

“Good. We add the cup of finely chopped nuts to the cooky 
dough and mix well. Now, we press the dough into balls that are 
about one inch across. We do this by shaping it with our hands.” 

“Just like making mud pies!” Larry quipped. 

“It is, at that. We place the cooky balls on our greased cooky 
sheet and put them in the oven for fifteen minutes!” 

“While the cookies bake, we can wash the utensils and straight- 
en the kitchen,” Susan said. 

When the timer rang, Larry removed the cookies from the 
oven. “Oh, boy! Let’s eat!” 

“No, they aren’t finished yet,” Anne said. “We sprinkle pow- 
dered sugar on a piece of waxed paper and roll the cookies in 
that while they’re still hot. We let them cool, and then we eat 
them!” 

“I had a bite,” Larry confessed. ‘‘And I'll have to admit you 
girls are right. They’re real good cookies!” 
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Paper Doll 
Family Folder 


Fig 2 
Fig. 1 + 
° Fig 3 e 


By M. Mable Lunz 


| ages a piece of 9-by-12-inch colored construction paper in 
half the long way. Cut 14 inch off one side. Fold and cut 
one such piece for each member of your paper-doll family. You 
may use one color for all your dolls or a different color for each 
doll. Glue the ends of each folder together to make a simple en- 
velope. Write each doll’s name on one of the envelopes, as shown 
in Figure 1. 

To make a cover for your folders, from a piece of construc- 
tion paper of contrasting color cut a piece 9 by 12 inches. On the 
back of one of your folders put a little glue along the bottom 
and ends. Lay the folder on one half of the cover lengthwise. 
Measure off 5 inches and fold the rest of the sheet over your folder. 
Now measure 1 inch in from each end and cut it off down to the 
fold. Round off the front corners of the cover (see Fig. 2). 

Raise up the front of the cover and put all your envelopes in 
a pile on top of the one that is glued to the cover. Be sure to have 
the sides with the 14 inch cut off the top edge on top so you can 
see the dolls’ names. 

Measure up from the bottom on each side and put a pencil 
dot 1/4 inch in from the edge at 1 inch, 2 inches, and 3 inches 
from the bottom. With a paper punch or ice pick, punch holes 
through all the envelopes at the places where you put the dots 

Fig. 3). 
' ae a piece of heavy string or yarn about 50 inches long and, 
on the left side of the folders, stick one end up from the back 
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through the bottom hole in all 
the envelopes; stick the other 
end up from the back through 
the bottom holes on the right 
side. Pull the string through 
until you have an _ equal 
length on each side. Then 
stick the string down through 
the second hole and up through 
the third hole on each side. 
Put each doll and its clothes 
in the proper envelope. Fold 
down the top of the cover 
and tie a bow in the center. 
Now your dolls and their ward- 
robes can be taken care of neat- 


ly! 


Jose Was Smart 
(Continued from page 9) 


“Please keep this for me,” he 
said. ‘I'll come back.” 

“Sure. It’s safe like in your 
own home,” the old man told 
him. 

José shoved his hands in his 
pockets and strode across the 
lot to the side nearest the cafe. 
He walked around to the other 
side of the adobe building. 
There, parked on the street, 
was the car he had dusted 
a short while before. And 
through the window of the 
cafe, he saw the man and 
woman eating at a nearby table. 
wait, that’s what I'll do,” 
José thought to himself. “And 
when they come out to get in 
the car, I'll tell them they no 
ap-pre-ci-ate.”” 

After a time the man and 
woman came out of the cafe, 
their faces beaming happily be- 
cause of the good Mexican 
food they had enjoyed. José 
stepped on the walk near them. 
“I dust car—I give service— 
you—you no ap-pre-ci-ate.” 

The man stopped. “So it’s 
you again,” he said as he 
opened the door of the car. 
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“That's it—I don’t appreciate, 
but not what you think.” 

He looked straight into José’s 
startled eyes. “I saw you put 
your foot out and trip the other 
boy. While he was down, you 
leaped over him and ran to our 
car and opened the door for 
my wife. No, I do not appre- 
ciate that kind of service.” 

José hung his head and twist- 
ed his fingers awkwardly. He 
dug his bare toes in the sand. 

“You seem to know the mean- 
ings of the words service and 
appreciate. Well, if you want 
to make money at the lot,” the 
man told José, ‘there is another 
word you should learn. You 
should learn now the word co- 
operate.” 


“Co—co——” José tried to 
pronounce it. “What mean?” 

“Co-operate means to work 
together. It means to let the 
other boys have a fair chance 
—no pushing and _ shoving. 
You boys should take turns 
with the cars. Co-operate— 
that’s what you should all do.” 


José did not understand all 
that the man said. But he un- 
derstood enough to know that 
he was glad it was a tourist 
rather than the padre from the 
mission who had seen him trip 
the boy. Many times the padre 
had told him and the other boys 
the same thing that the man 
had just told him, though the 
padre did not use that big 
word. 

The man turned and got into 
his car. He had not paid, and 
he was not going to. But, at 
least, the man had not told on 
him or talked sharply when he 
could have, José thought. 
“Wait,” he called to the man. 
“Wait.” Like a flash, José ran 
to the parking lot and from un- 
der the shoeshine chair grabbed 
the bundle. Back beside the car 
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Watch Them Spin 


By Martha J. Sherman 


be MAKE a top that you will enjoy spinning, find the exact 
center of the lid from a cottage cheese carton and make a 
hole there with a large nail. . 

Push the pointed end of a lollipop stick or a wooden meat 
skewer through this hole, leaving about two-thirds of the stick 
at the top for twirling. 

Place the top on the floor or on the kitchen table and roll the 
stick between the palms of your hands quickly. Let go, and this 
top will spin as well as any top you can buy. 

To make a top with disappearing lines, use crayons to make 
a design like the spokes of a wheel around the hole. These lines 
completely disappear while the top is spinning. If you make the 
spokes in three sizes of dots, they will turn into a spiral design 
when spinning. Another pretty design is a two-color spiral, start- 
ing from the center hole. 


again, he held it out, “You 
lose?” he asked. 

The man looked at José, then 
at the bundle. “Why, of course. 


ago.” He turned to his wife. 

“It’s Bill’s cowboy boots.” 
“Yes,” the woman said. 

boots that Bill has outgrown— 


I must have knocked it out of the ones we brought along to 
the car when I got in a while 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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What Can Your Pet Do? 


E ARE happy, indeed, 

to have so many letters 
about your pets and to know 
that each one of you is enjoying 
his. We only wish we had space 
to print more of your letters, 
for each letter tells something 
interesting about how you train 
and enjoy your pets. 

We have many letters from 
children who do not own a pet, 
telling us they enjoy reading 
your letters and we also have 


many from others who have 
pets and who find in your let- 
ters new ideas on how to train 
and enjoy their pets. Keep up 
the good work, for you are 
bringing joy into the lives of 
others. Send your letters to 
WeEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 

Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 


you about my rabbits. I have a 
mother rabbit with eight young 
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ones. They are white with pink 
ears, eyes, and noses. Their noses 
never stop wiggling. When they 
hear something coming, they some- 
times stand on their back legs to 
see if it is danger. I love them all 
very much.—Robert Payne. 


~ 


Dear Editor: We are brothers, 
and we live in the country. We each 
have a dog, and we each have a 
cat. One of our dogs, Buttons, is a 
long-haired dachshund. The other 
is a big dog, part boxer. They play 
together like wrestlers, and people 
think they are fighting. But they 
are really good friends. They can 
both push the screen door open 
by themselves from the inside and 
have learned to open the screen 
door with their noses when they 
want to come inside. The best thing 
they do is bark real loud when 
someone comes in our yard at night. 
We call them our watchdogs. 
—David and Mark Goodrich. 


The Great Horned 
Owl 


(Continued from page 13) 


anything! 

“Tll meet you here tomor- 
row,” he said. “I'll bring some 
field glasses and show you the 
difference between being a 
“meddlesome Mattie” and _be- 
ing a little bit scientific.” 

Bob thought bitterly that he 
did not care whether or not 
Teddy got angry. If he got mad 
enough, he might leave the 
screech owls alone while he 
proved to Bob that he could 
be scientific about the horned 
owls. 

The next day Bob watched 
from the treetop while Teddy 
climbed the cliff in spite of the 
big birds’ hostility. Almost 
every day they visited the cliff, 
but Teddy never seemed to for- 
get the little screech owls, per- 
haps because any mention of 
disturbing them bothered Bob. 
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“I want to see their eggs 
hatch,” Teddy said. “How long 
does it take?” 

“Four weeks,” said Bob short- 
ly, for he was beginning to feel 
that neither the scientific ap- 
proach nor Teddy’s curiosity 
was teaching him anything 
and that sooner or later he 
would give up his watch on the 
big birds because he was more 
than half afraid of them and 
return to the little screech owls’ 
nest where he would have noth- 
ing to fear. 

“If you show your face over 
the ledge when the eggs hatch, 
the big fellows will get you,” 
he warned Teddy; but, as usual, 
Teddy laughed. 

Then, one day when they 
reached the cliff, there was only 
one bird there, the high-horned 
father bird. He was hovering 
over the nest, and the mother 
had evidently gone in search of 
food. 

Bob, watching from the top 
of the tree, knew from the ex- 
cited way the bird acted that 
hatching time was very near. 
He tried to see if the owlets 
might have already hatched. 

The big bird shifted uneasily 
as the sound of Teddy’s climb- 
ing rose up the face of the cliff; 
and Bob caught a glimpse of 
creamy-white fluffs on pink 
flesh. The young owlets had 
hatched! 


“You're going to have trou- 
ble,” Bob called. “The eggs 
have hatched, and the old birds 
will fight.” 

“I’m ready,” Teddy bragged. 

He must have thought he 
was, but he could not have been 
ready for what happened. 

He lifted his head above the 
ledge, and the big father owl 
rose, hooting hoarsely. A clap- 
ping of wings sounded behind 
the boys. 
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Bob shouted, “Duck, Teddy. 
She’s coming!” 

There was no time to duck. 
The mother bird swooped at 
Teddy’s unguarded back. She 
swooped and struck again and 
again. Teddy cried out and 
tried to scramble down, but he 
had trouble finding footholds. 
When he was only halfway to 
the ground and the big owl was 
still wheeling and striking at 
him, he missed his footing and 
fell. 

When Bob reached him, the 
owl had flown back to the 
ledge and was making hoarse, 
angry sounds as she and her 
family settled back into safety. 

Bob gave Teddy his hand, 


and he rose gingerly to his feet. 

“No bones broken,” he said 
as he moved carefully about. 
“Look at my back, will you? I 
feel as if someone had run a 
bread knife down it!” 

‘““Whee-oo!”” Bob whistled as 
he examined a slash the big 
bird’s talons had cut in Teddy’s 
heavy jacket. All the clothing 
underneath was slashed, too. 

“Oh, boy!” Bob exclaimed. 
“That owl sure did say, ‘No 
visitors welcome!’ ” 

Teddy smiled wryly. “No 
more visits from me,” he 
promised. “Your screechies are 
safe, too. My curiosity taught 
me one thing: Don’t meddle 
where you're not wanted.” 
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Happy Little Birds 
By Carol Leininger (12 years) 
Easton, Pa. 


There were two little bluebirds 
Sitting in the trees, 
Singing and chirping 
In the cool morning breeze. 


They were happy and gay 
In their own little way, 
Telling the world 
Of a bird’s summer day. 


Rain 
By Robert Fialkowski (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


It rained all day; 
It rained all night. 
There is mud all over; 
Oh, what a sight! 


The Sagebrush Bird 
By Catherine Walsh (12 years) 
Anaconda, Mont. 


One very, very hot day, 

I was walking on the prairie; 

I brushed against a sagebrush, 
And out fluttered a fairy. 


I tried to see its place of rest; 

Then I found a little nest. 

The fluttering sound I had heard 

Was the scampering of a mother 
bird. 


She had laid four round gray eggs; 
I put up two sticks for pegs. 

I would come there twice a day, 
And I could surely find my way. 


I watched, and no one ever knew; 

The next week four birds came 
through. 

I kept my secret every day 

Till they were old enough to fly 
away. 


Our Parents 


By Nadine Gomes (13 years) 
Oakland, Calif. 


I used to think that parents 
Knew nothing about life. 

I thought they were old-fashioned 
And couldn’t see the light. 


But after they explained to me 
And taught me right from 
wrong, 
I want to thank them deeply 
For their love for me that’s 
strong. 


March Winds 


By Kathleen Schneider (8 years) 
Dupo, Ill. 


March is a windy month 
Of the early spring. 

Crocus flowers bloom, 
And the robins sing. 


Friends 
By Billy Popescue (8 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


Two little dogs sat down to talk; 

Then they decided to go for a walk. 

They played together all that day; 

Then they parted and each went his 
way. 


My Garden 
By Nancy Jean Hartwell (8 years) 
Mich. 


I planted a garden; 
In the spring it came up. 
I had some yellow daisies 
And one little buttercup; 
I had some red, white, and pink 
roses, 
Some purple violets, too. 
So why don’t you have a garden 
And plant flowers in it, too? 


I Wish 
By Karolyn Kilmer (10 years) 
Dawson, lowa 


Sometimes I wish I were a kite 
And could go sailing so high; 
Sometimes I wish I were a bird 
And could go flying to the sky. 
And sometimes I wish I were a bee; 
But right now, I’m glad I’m me. 


Spring Is Coming 
By David Alan Cameron (6 years) 
Providence, R. I. 


Spring is soon coming! 
Everybody is happy to see 
The buds popping out. 
Birds will be singing day after day. 
God turns the buds into flowers in 
May. 
Winds 

By D’Orsay An Stover (12 years) 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Winds blow over the sea; 
Winds blow over the land; 

But all the winds that blow 
Are never caught by hand. 


Winds blow hard; winds blow 
light; 
Winds blow leaves; winds blow 
sand; 
But all the winds that blow 
Are never caught by hand. 


Hopsy Squirrel 
By Jane Delcamp (7 years) 
Lodi, Ohio 


Once there was a squirrel named 
Hopsy 

Who had a friend called Topsy. 

They played together every day 

Until one day Topsy ran away. 
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Out of the Sky 


By Robert Hartwell (8 years) 
Olive, Calif. 


Along the fence came a big black 
cat; 

He sat down next to a scary bat: 

Then out of the sky came a witch 
on a broom, 

And the cat ran away with a zoom, 
zoom, zoom. 


March 


By Alphia L. Little (11 years) 
Mill Spring, N. C. 


March, I hate to see you come; 

I like to see you go. 

The wind will blow, and it will 
snow; 

And you soon will be gone. 


Not Wanted 


By Marilyn Vivian Haws 
(9 years) 
Lyn, Ont., Canada 


Once there was a shop that sold 
all kinds of dishes. People came 
there every day to buy. There were 
red dishes, yellow dishes, blue 
dishes, green dishes, and many 
others. There was one little white 
dish, too. Nobody ever bought it. 
Its name was Lonely. The reason 
why nobody bought Lonely was 
because he had a crack. Oh, how 
sad little Lonely was! 

Every day there were people 
coming into the shop, and every 
day the dishes kept getting fewer 
and fewer. At last, there was only 
one little dish left in the shop, and, 
of course, that was Lonely. 

The man that owned the sho 
said, “Oh, dear, what shall I do 
now? This dish is no good for any- 
one to buy.” 

Then one day a woman came 
into the store and said, “I have 
been wanting a dish for our dog 
to eat out of, but all of my dishes 
are too good.” 

Then the man thought of Lone- 
ly. “I have only one dish left, and 
it has a crack. How would that do 
for your dog?” 

“That will be fine,” said the 
woman. So she bought Lonely and 
took him home. Then Lonely was 
not lonely any more. 
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Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


If I Had a Sister 


By Charlanne Hansel (8 years) 
Evanston, IIl. 


If I had a little sister, 
I would play with her each day; 
I would try to keep her happy, 
And I'd teach her how to pray. 


Johnny 
By Marilyn Kay Rose (9 years) 
Elkart, Kans. 


My cat’s name is Johnny; 
He talks a lot, you see. 
He talks so that no one can 
Understand him but me. 


When I go to feed him, 
He whispers in my ear, 
“I'm hungry,” but he doesn’t 
Let anyone else hear. 


Night 
By Barbara Katherine Jones 
(5 years) 
Flat River, Mo. 


The sky is dark; 

It is night; 

The moon is out, 
Light and bright; 
The stars are out, too. 


The night has passed away; 
The sun comes up 

At the break of day; 

Everyone jumps out of bed, 
For, you see, it is a new day; 
Every child jumps out of bed 
And goes out to play. 


Two Little Frogs 
By John Konarski (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


Two little ‘frogs 
Sitting on a pad; 
One was happy, 
The other was sad. 


Jose’ Was Smart 
(Continued from page 25) 


measure with when we bought 
the new pair.” Her eyes were 
soft. “How about giving them 
to the boy here? He’s smaller 
than our Bill.” 

“I believe Bill would like 
that,” the man said. 

The bundle was handed back 
to José, who stood first on one 
foot, then on the other. His 
eyes were wide with surprise. 
“Gracias,” he said, holding the 
boots in both hands. ‘Gracias, 
gracias.” 

The man stepped on the 
starter, and the engine purred 
smoothly. 

“Wait!” José cried. “That 
word ?”” 

“Co-op-er-ate.’’ The man pro- 
nounced it carefully. 

“Co-op-er-ate,”” José rolled it 
off his tongue softly. “I learn 
—quick.” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Good Words 


Booster 


We know that before we can say a word, before we can do anything, 
we must //ink. God lives in us and is our Perfect Partner in helping us to 
become the perfect boss or manager of our thinking. 

We all want to be happy. The purpose of the Good Words Booster 
Club is to help boys and girls to be happy. We find that we are happy 
when we remember to think good thoughts, speak good words, and do 
good deeds. If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara 
Benson, WEE Wisdom, Lce’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail 


an application form to you. 


In the club pledge we promise ourselves to try to think, say, and do 
only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, en- 
couraging, and helpful. In Philippians 4:8 the Bible tells us to think on 
the things that are honorable, the things that are just, pure, and lovely. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: My brother is 
seven years old, and my sister is 
five. Many times they have heard 
me say, “God is my help in every 
need,” when I do not know what 
to do or when I want to do some- 
thing in the best possible way. 

Well, one day we all three 
walked to the mailbox. They did 
not want to step on any snakes, 
and several times I heard them 
saying, ‘God is my help in every 
need.” And from then on, they 
have been saying these words many 
times.—Ruth Carolyn. 


Ruth, by your thoughts, 
words, and actions you have 
helped your little brother and 
sister learn that God loves 
them and is their help in every 
need. We rejoice with you! 

Dear Barbara: 1 enjoy being in 
the Good Words Booster Club. I 
want to tell you how God helped 
me. One day I was to play my ac- 
cordion for the first time in front 
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of an audience. I was frightened 
and did not know what to do. But 
when I got on the stage, I closed 
my eyes and asked God to help me. 
At first I was a little shaky, but 
I did not make any mistakes. 
—Dianne. 


God is your help in every 
need, Dianne. Your need just 
then was to feel relaxed and to 
let God guide you in playing 
easily and perfectly. And when 
you turned to God in prayer, 
He was able to help you. God 
works mightily every instant 
we are willing to let Him. 
Thank you for sharing with us 
your answer to prayer. 


Dear Barbara: 1 felt sick. I 
thought about myself, and I was un- 
happy. Then I thought about Jesus 
and how He came to tell us that 
God made our bodies perfect in 
the beginning and how God still 
lives in us as perfect life and health. 
Then I said The Prayer of Faith, 


and I felt better. My parakeet, 
Bebe, sat on the bed beside me. 
—Roger. 

God’s Spirit, the real, ever- 
living part of us, is perfect and, 
of course, can never be sick. 
When we say, “God is my 
health, I can’t be sick,” we are 
remembering that God lives in 
us as perfect life and health. As 
we keep on remembering this, 
God’s perfect life is then able 
to work in every part of our 
body temple to make it strong 
and whole and well. 

And, Tim, our pets are God’s 
special gift of joy to us, are 
they not? 


Dear Barbara: 1 think this club is 
very wonderful, and it does help 
me in everything I do. One day 
I was playing baseball. One of the 
girls made a wrong play, and I 
got mad at her. Then I thought of 
the three wise monkeys, especially 
the one that helps us remember to 
speak only good. So I counted to 
ten before I spoke. My angry 
thoughts became kind thoughts, and 
when I did speak, my words were 
good words.—Bever!y. 

As you counted to ten, Bev- 
erly, you gave God an opportu- 
nity to help you change your 
thoughts. God works mightily 
every second we are willing to 
listen to Him. 

Dear Barbara: This letter is to 
tell you how much our community 
enjoys The Prayer of Faith. In 
our Sunday school, each class takes 
the prayer service once a year, As 
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we prepared for our turn, we 
thought and thought about what 
prayer to use. I said, ‘How about 
The Prayer of Faith by Hannah 
More Kohaus?” They had never 
heard of it, so I brought a copy of it 
to our first rehearsal. As soon as 
I read the first line, they decided 
that using this prayer would be a 
good idea. 

Our class had the service last 
Sunday, and the prayer was a won- 
derful success. So will you please 
send me two copies of The Prayer 
of Faith—one for our leader and 
one for my teacher? And I send 
my love to you and all the Booster 
members.—Barbara (Canada). 


We are glad, Barbara, that 
your community found The 
Prayer of Faith helpful. For 
many years we have printed 
The Prayer of Faith in WEE 
Wisdom; and millions of boys 
and girls have learned this 
prayer, just as you have, and 
are still using it, although many 
of them are now grown men 
and women. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been a 
member of the Good Words Boost- 
er Club for about a month now. 
I'm trying to follow the club pledge, 
and it is fun. I am learning The 
Prayer of Faith, and I am going 
to send thirty-five cents for a club 
pin.—Tim. 


We enjoyed your letter, too, 
Tim. The club pin, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the 
three wise monkeys, does help 
us to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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Dear Barbara: Since you put my 
name in WEE WIspoM, I have been 
receiving many letters. I now have 
sixty pen pals. I like to hear from 
them quickly, so as soon as I get 
a letter I answer it. I always send 
post cards from El Salvador to 
them, and they often send post 
cards of pictures from their home 
towns. 

Here, we go to school from Feb- 
ruary until November, and we study 
both English and Spanish. I have 
lived here nine years, and I speak 
Salvadoran Spanish without an ac- 
cent. El Salvador is the second 
smallest country in the world, and 
it has the largest population per 
square mile in the world. 

Will you please send me three 
membership for three friends 
who wish to belong to the Good 
Words Booster Club?—Elizabeth 
(El Salvador). 


Thank you, Elizabeth, for 
giving us such a good word- 
picture of your country. We 
know that your pen friends love 
having you for their pen pal be- 
cause you are so thoughtful and 
prompt in writing to them. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Wenda Kay Marks (8), Rte. 5, 
Box 321, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Tom- 


Table Blessing, 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, Father, for my 
food; 

Bless it to my highest good. 

May it keep me well and 
strong, 

Fit to serve You all day 
long. 


my Riley (8), Box 969, Greybull, 
Wyo.; Judy Levans (9), Temple, 
Ga.; Carol Ellen Hines (9), 235 
Valley St., Fortuna, Calif.; Sandra 
Wallis (9), 697 Stanley St., S. 
Burnaby, B. C., Canada; Ronald 
Aldridge (9), 16 Eyre St., Stanton 
Hill, Townsville, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia; Peter Davis (10), 13 Chester 
St., Surrey Hills E10, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia; Ronald Hahn (10), Box 
265, Jordan, Minn.; Margaret Wil- 
bur (10), 39 Center St., Warsaw, 
N.Y.; Mary Ann Bakkila (10), 
Deep River, Wash.; Jerry Tilford 
(11), Short Creek, Ky.; Karen Nor- 
ris (11), 134 Liberty St., Warsaw, 
N.Y.; Alice Evans (11), Racine, 
Minn.; Prame Batchsingh (11), 
Gran Couva, Pepper Village, Trini- 
dad, British West Indies; Helen 
Killeen (11), 1251 Dominion St., 
Winnipeg 3, Man., Canada; Joe 
Daley (12), Rte. 3, Columbus, 
Wis.; Katharine Loughin (12), 
Rte. 1, Box 126, Bridgeport, Pa.; 
Sharon Johnson (12), Rte. 1, Box 
632, Auburn, Wash.; Angela Oliver 
(12), Lamorna Village Rudgeway, 
Bristol, Gloucester, England; An- 
thony Gerald Madden (12), 52 
Chelwood Dr., Odd Down, Bath, 
Somerset, England. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


F YOU will look closely at 
this month’s stamp illustra- 
tion, you will find what appears 
to be a misspelled word in the 
design. 

Yes, you are right—the fa- 
mous name Mississippi has an 
missing. Actually, this 
spelling is not a mistake, how- 
ever. When Mississippi was 
organized as a territory of the 
United States, the territorial 
name was spelled ‘‘Missisippi”’ 
on its official seal, which is 
pictured in the stamp design. 
Later, the spelling was changed 
to include four “‘s’s.” 

Mississippi is named for 
“Old Man River,” the great 
river which, together with the 
Missouri, forms the longest 
river system in the world— 
about 4,200 miles. Mississippi 
is an Indian word which means 
“great waters.” 

The first European explorer 
to travel through the area of 
the State was Hernando de 
Soto, who claimed it for Spain. 
De Soto discovered the mouth 
of the Mississippi River in 
1541. He led a company of ad- 
venturers up the river and spent 
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more than a year in wandering 
through the dense jungle area 
in the river valley. 

Mississippi was by turns un- 
der Spanish, French, and British 
rule. It came under Spanish rule 
for the second time in 1781. 
Spain surrendered it to the 
United States in 1798, and the 
territory of ‘‘Missisippi’” was 
organized that year. The stamp 
we illustrate this month, issued 
in 1948, commemorates the 
150th anniversary of that 
event. 

In 1817 Mississippi was ad- 
mitted to the Union as the 
twentieth State. It seceded in 
1861 to become a part of the 
Confederacy, and was read- 
mitted to the Union in 1870. 

After the end of the War be- 
tween the States, the women of 
Columbus, Mississippi, placed 
flowers on the graves of the 
slain Confederate and Union 
soldiers alike. Their example 
of devotion and forgiveness 
brought about the first Me- 
morial Day, which we now 
celebrate on May 30 each year, 
paying honor to the fallen he- 
roes of our nation. 
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(12 years) 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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The Kite That Never 
Flew 


(Continued from page 6) 


would ask Craig to stay a little 
longer—to give him another 
chance. It might be too late for 
that, Jerry knew. But, at least, 
he could tell Craig he was sorry 
about the way he had acted. 

Hurrying into the kitchen to 
leave the groceries, Jerry hardly 
heard his mother’s greeting. 
Back through the living room 
and into the hall, he went. 
Then he was facing the closed 
door again. 

“Craig?” he called, tapping 
lightly on the door. 

No answer but the quick 
shuffling of feet and the squeak- 
ing of the bed springs. 

“Craig?” he called again. 

“Come in,” a small, high 
voice answered. 

Jerry swung open the door. 
“I’m sorry about acting the 
way I have, Craig, and I want 
to say I ” He stopped with 
his mouth open, his eyes wide. 

Craig was seated on his bed, 
his hands folded in his lap. And 
over on Jerry’s bed as a-a 
“What in the world!” Jerry 
walked over to his bed and 
examined the thing. It was an 
odd outfit—big and boxy, made 
of old newspapers pasted to- 
gether and tied with many 
strings in big, lumpy knots. 
“Why, it looks like a box kite!” 
he cried. 

From his bed, Craig beamed 
a toothless grin. “I didn’t make 
it as good as you, Jerry. But I 
made it!” 

Jerry looked over at Craig’s 
eager face and back at the thing 
on the bed. He studied it over 
silently for a minute. “It may 
take some fixing,” he grinned. 
“But we'll give it a try. Thanks 
—brother!” 
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THE READ-ALOUD BOOKS 


Written by Georgia Tucker Smith, these three 
books contain animal stories in rhymed prose. 
They are large in size (8 by 1014 inches), and they 
have many illustrations. $1 each. 


Crybaby Kangaroo 
Bark ana Hi nada 
Barky’s New Hom 


BOOKS OF PIONEER STORIES 


These three books by Bula Hahn contain excit- 
ing stories about a boy and his sister who have 
many adventures in the pioneer days in the West. 
The books are illustrated with pen-and-ink draw- 
ings. $1 each. 


Jet's Adt entures 
Jet and th Coun 


fe t’s Choice 
A BOOK ABOUT THE SPARTAN CLUB 


This book by Lawrent Lee contains fourteen 
fascinating stories about the members of the Spar- 
tan Club. It is illustrated with silhouette draw- 
ings. $1. 


Ad ve ntures oO} the Seven Spartans 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS ABOUT PRAYER 


These two books by Bill and Bernard Martin 
make prayer understandable for boys and girls. 
The books contain stories, poems, and prayers; 
they are 8 by 1014 inches in size; and they are 
beautifully illustrated in full color. $1 each. 

leach Ve Lo Pray 
Any of these book may be ordered from: 
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Bditor Jane Palmer and I have finished picking out the stories for the April 
sx of WEE WISDOM, and they are all extra good. Just suppose you had your 
a-eorites, in which the prize was to go to the person who decorated 
J then suppose that the night before the contest you had 

way to buy any! What would you do? 


Cindy Sue Carrolton and hg 
the help of kind Granny H¢wi 


, who knows a great deal about animals, tries to 
find him. The ome of thes $ a secret, so I cannot tell you any more about it; 
but I know you will enjoy ‘“¥ Fool!” from Bob,’ by Lawrent Lee. 

“Your friends will also enfgy the stories and all the other features of WEE WIS- 
DOM, so remember to share yot copies. And remember, too, that WEE WISDOM 
makes a very special present for anYekoy or girl to whom you wish to send an Easter 
gift. You can send the magazine to so 
blank on page 26.” 


ale 


(His Mark) 


Lee's Summit, Missouri 
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“Hello, €verybody! March is kite-flying time, isn’t it? In the WEE WISDOM : 
office, we,€an tell it is March by the sound of the wind as it laughs and bangs things ™ 
around gutside our windows. : 
numbf 
name} 
the p 4 
no : 
win brother, Timothy, solve this very problem, with - | 
tt. 
“The Spartan story in the April WEE WISDOM tells what happens when Kegs’s_) © 
Arthur \ 
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